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The Central Section of the City. 

By W. B. BRYAN. 

The development of the central portion of the city 
began somewhat later than the other principal sec- 
tions. What is meant by the central portion might be 
generally described as that part of the city along and 
in the vicinity of Pennsylvania Avenue and extending 
from Sixth Street west to Tenth or Eleventh Street 
west While all this activity which has been described 
was taking place on Capitol Hill, where Mr. Law and 
Mr. Carroll made extensive improvements, and while 
Mr. James Hoban and Mr. Peirce Purcell were build- 
ing in the vicinity of the President's Square, and Mr. 
James Greenleaf, in addition to the buildings which 
he was erecting at Greenleaf 's Point, was also erecting 
the Six Buildings on Pennsylvania Avenue, between 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second Streets, there was 
practically very little being done in the central section 
of the city. The oldest inhabitant— and for this he 
only had recollection— delighted to tell his descendants 
how he fished in Tiber Creek at Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and how he also shot reed birds there. That is un- 
doubtedly correct. Pennsylvania Avenue was practi- 
cally built through a marsh, and it was not until 1807 
that the grade of the avenue was raised above the pre- 
vailing level of that region. 

In view of the conditions existing there it is sur- 
prising that it did become the central portion of the 
city. If you will recall the Tiber, as shown in the early 
maps of the city, you will remember that it was a large 
stream which, rising north of the Capitol, flowed south 
past the west edge of Capitol Hill and entered what 
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is now called the mall, emptying into the Potomac at 
about the foot of Seventeenth Street. At the latter 
point it was what might be called a wide arm of the 
river, and must have been seven or eight hundred feet 
wide and extending at a considerable width for some 
distance up into the city. When the periodical fresh- 
ets in the river occurred the water overflowed the banks 
on both sides, leaving, when it receded, a marsh or 
swamp. 

On the King Plats of the city, made in 1803, there is 
a line drawn, indicating, as it appears, the northern 
border of the Tiber. This line starts from about the 
foot of Seventeenth Street, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
and pursues a diagonal course to the northeast, cross- 
ing C Street at about Thirteenth Street, continuing in 
a* northeasterly direction, touching Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue near Ninth Street ; thence it turns to the south and 
crosses what is now the Centre Market Square. The 
line stops at B Street. The eastward course of the 
canal is there delineated as along B Street, turning to 
the north, between Sixth and Seventh Streets, and con- 
tinuing as far as the southern border of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Passing along that thoroughfare as far as 
Third Street, it bends to the south. 

As late as 1812 a writer in the National Intelligencer, 
speaking of the condition of Washington, asserted that 
the whole of the region between the avenue and the 
Tiber was a swamp. 

You will also recall from the pictures that have been 
thrown on the screien— of L'Enf ant's and also of the 
first engraved plan— that the gardens of the Capitol 
extended for some distance west of the Capitol, the 
larger portion of which is included in what is now 
called the mall. At that time, however, the public 
grounds lay on each side of Pennsylvania Avenue; on 
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the north side as far west as Four-and-a-half Street, 
on the south side as far as Sixth Street. The squares 
now known as reservations 10, 11 and 12, on the north 
side, and A and B, on the south side, were originally 
parts of the mall. It was not until 1822 that, acting 
under authority of Congress, the corporation sold 
those squares and the proceeds were used by the Wash- 
ington Canal Company to divert the channel of the 
canal from its course bordering the south side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue east of Sixth Street to a line midway 
between Pennsylvania Avenue and Maryland Avenue. 
Then, too, for a number of years in the early period 
of the city, Sixth Street west was the dividing line be- 
tween the wards constituting the eastern and western 
sections. The third and fourth wards were known as 
the eastern section of the city, which began at Sixth 
Street west. 

These were the conditions that existed up to 1800 
and for some years later. The first thing done that 
favorably affected what might be called this section 
was the choice in 1796 of the sites of the Government 
Departments, in the vicinity of the President's House. 
Of course, the effect of that was not manifest at that 
time and not until after the Government had come here, 
perhaps a year or two after, was it realized what it 
meant to the business and residental interests of the 
city. 

The testimony of Thomas Law as to this particular 
influence is convincing. In a pamphlet entitled "Ob- 
servations on the Intended Canal in Washington 
City, 9 ' printed in the year 1804, he said : 

"Unfortunately also the public buildings being placed at a 
distance from each other created a division among the in- 
habitants: and the question has always been agitated, which 
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end of the city would preponderate? * * * During the last 
year the greatest number of buildings have been erected along 
Pennsylvania Avenue and its streets in the vicinity between 
the public buildings. The reason is obvious ; the members of 
Congress and visitors are equidistant from the President's 
House and offices and the Capitol. ' ' 

The location of the department buildings in the 
vicinity of the President's House was formally deter- 
mined by President Washington in the year 1796. A 
vigorous effort was made to change this design and 
especially by those who believed that the vicinity of 
the Capitol was the proper place. An appeal was 
made to Congress and also to President Adams soon 
after he came into office, but neither were willing to 
reverse the action of the first President. 

An interesting account of the location of the Execu- 
tive Departments near the President's House is given 
in a series of documents sent February 6, 1818, to the 
House of Eepresentatives by Samuel Lane, the com- 
missioner of public buildings. Extracts from some 
of them will be pertinent. 

President Washington, writing to the commissioners 
of the city from Mount Vernon under date of October 
21, 1796, said: 

"As the business of the executive offices will be chiefly, if 
not altogether, with the President, sites for these offices ought 
to be convenient to his residence; but as the identical spots 
can be better chosen on the ground, with the plan of the city 
before one, than by the latter alone, I shall postpone this 
decision until my arrival there." 

In a subsequent letter to the commissioners dated 
Philadelphia, March 3, 1797, President Washington 
writes : 
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"Three things relative to the city of Washington call for 
my decision, and this is the last day I have power to give 
any. * * * The second to my approbation of the plans for the 
executive offices. * * * 

"The second not only meets my approbation, but is much 
approved also by the heads of Departments, and may, when 
the funds and other circumstances will permit, be carried 
into effect, for which purpose the plans are returned with 
my approving signature/ ' 

One of the commissioners of the city (Mr. White) 
writing from Philadelphia, March 11, 1798, to his asso- 
ciates on the board in Washington, stated that Presi- 
dent Adams was of the opinion that "the executive 
offices ought to be as near the Capitol as a convenient 
place could be found for them, as well as for the accom- 
modation of members of Congress, who have frequent 
occasion to recur to those offices, as a means of collect- 
ing the inhabitants to a point, so as to secure accom- 
modations for the government when the time came for 
its removal, but that he would not reverse the orders 
of his predecessor without knowing your sentiments. ' ' 

Messrs. Gustavus Scott and William Thornton, com- 
missioners of the city, replying to this letter under 
date of Washington, March 16, 1798, said : 

" When the late President of the United States called to- 
gether the original proprietors who granted the soil on which 
the federal city was to be erected, he laid before them a plan, 
with the present appropriations for the Capitol, and Presi- 
dent's House, and the offices for the several departments con- 
tiguous to the latter; and under the faith of these several 
appropriations, then publicly declared, the proprietors agreed 
to make the several grants which afterwards took place. 
These two appropriations, viz., for the Capitol and the Presi- 
dent's House, the only ones made until the year 1796, were 
published on the engraved plan promulgated by the President 
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and were declared to be sanctioned by him at all the public 
sales of lots which took place at the early period of the city." 

From Georgetown, March 15, 1798, Eobert Peter 
and Samuel Davidson, two of the original proprietors, 
wrote to the commissioners as follows : 

"We hope it will not be forgotten that the late President, 
at a meeting between himself and the proprietors of the 
ground in the city, produced the plan of the city which he had 
determined to adopt, placing the offices for the Treasury and 
other Departments near the President's House and that this 
took place before the deeds were given by the proprietors for 
the grounds. At the same time the President explained his 
reasons for fixing these buildings convenient to the President's 
House. More than fifty people attended on this session and 
witnessed this transaction. Mr. Young, Mr. Carroll, Mr. 
Burns, and others in the city must remember the circum- 
stances here mentioned. Nor can you have forgotten, gentle- 
men, that President Washington fixed on the actual spots for 
these buildings when on his way to Congress in October, 
1796/ ' 

In a letter to President Adams, dated Washington, 
April 18, 1798, the commissioners of the city say that 
President Washington was of the opinion that the ex- 
ecutive offices ought to be near the President's House 
"for this very obvious reason— that the business of 
the heads of the Departments was principally with the 
President; and not only so, but he stated that it was a 
universal complaint among them that, while the Legis- 
lature was in session, they could do little or no busi- 
ness ; so much were they interrupted by the individual 
members that they were often obliged to go home, and 
deny themselves in order to transact the current busi- 
ness of their Departments. ' ' 

In a letter dated Philadelphia, May 11, 1798, Presi- 
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dent Adams directed the commissioners to proceed 
with the erection of the executive offices as planned by 
them, thus closing the controversy. 

The statement made by Messrs. Peter and Davidson 
as to the intention of President Washington relative 
to the location of the public offices drew from Daniel 
Carroll, of Duddington, a spirited protest, which he 
sent to the chairman of the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings, March 17, 1818. In the course of this 
letter Mr. Carroll said: 

"I am compelled in justice to myself and others to declare 
that until now I had never understood such an intention. 
Indeed I had always understood that they were to be placed 
near the Capitol ; and about 1791 or 92 when the plan of the 
city was laid before the proprietors by Gen. Washington no 
site was fixed on except for the Capitol and the President's 
House and the plan now in existence at the Comissioners' office 
will speak for itself. At the time of fixing or commencing the 
offices near the President's House, Messrs. Notley Young, 
Walker, Barry, Law and myself, all deceased, except Mr. Law, 
who well remembers the circumstances, waited upon Mr. Scott 
to remonstrate against their being fixed contrary to the gen- 
eral opinion; this, these gentlemen would never have done 
(at that time, too, when the subject was fresh in the minds 
of each) had they been fixed by the plan of the city near the 
President's House and we were indignantly received by Mr. 
Scott when we made our business known and left him with 
disgust seeing by imprbper management, they were deter- 
mined to place the offices, where they had never been intended 
to be placed and which is certainly fully shown by the docu- 
ments themselves." 

In the early years, when the commissioners were 
getting the city in readiness, so far as may be judged 
now— there is some question as to this— they endeav- 
ored to treat the several sections with uniform fair- 
ness. 
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They built a bridge over Bock Creek. But, although 
it was made of stone, and looked very substantial, it 
subsequently fell down. They also constructed a 
bridge over Tiber Creek at Seventh Street and one 
over James Creek at N Street, southwest. As show- 
ing the condition of the Tiber at that time, there is 
mention made of a causeway leading to the Seventh 
Street bridge, demonstrating that there was a stretch 
of marsh ground necessary to be passed over in order 
to reach the bridge. 

In addition to bridges to facilitate communication 
between the different parts of the city, roads were also 
constructed. 

I had forgotten to mention that the commissioners 
prior to the year 1796 began the work of making a con- 
nection between Tiber Creek and James Creek— the 
latter having its origin south of the Capitol— with the 
view of using these waterways as a canal and thus 
carrying out the plan as laid down on the map pre- 
pared by L 'Enfant and repeated in all maps of the 
city. But this was not completed and it was not until 
the year 1810 that the canal was actually constructed. 
A road was built from the Eastern Branch Ferry, 
which was established in the year 1791 near the foot of 
Kentucky Avenue, through the eastern section of the 
city. The mail road from the north entered the city at 
Maryland and Florida Avenues northeast, thence along 
the former to what was known as the F Street ridge. 
When the first post office of Washington City was estab- 
lished, in 1795, in the house of Thomas Johnson, the 
postmaster, on F Street, between Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Streets, it is recorded that the mail road passed 
in front of the house. 

The change in the local conditions that had taken 
place by the year 1806 is well indicated, it seems to me, 
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by the fact that at that time the post road from the 
north passed by the Capitol and thence westward via 
Pennsylvania Avenue instead of along F Street. 

In addition to those roads there was one that came 
up from the ferry at the foot of New Jersey Avenue 
in a northwest direction, evidently using the two 
bridges, the one at M Street and the other at Seventh 
Street, to the Great Hotel, as Blodgett's structure was 
known. 

Prior to 1800 there was very little done in the way 
of settlement in the central section. From advertise- 
ments and in some degree from the reading matter in 
the local newspapers of that day, it is evident that 
while the principal stores, the principal hotels and 
places of that sort which would indicate centers of 
population were near the Capitol, to some extent near 
the Navy Yard, and also near the President's Square; 
it was not until after 1800 that there were any indica- 
tions of such structures in what I have described as the 
central portion of the city. 

The first important improvement was made by the 
action of the citizens, in the fall of the year 1801, and 
prior to the organization of the municipal government. 
By popular subscription sufficient money was raised 
for the construction of what is known as the Centre 
Market, located about where it is to-day, at Seventh 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. For several years 
that was the only market in the city, and, of course, it 
formed a very important center. 

In that fall the National Intelligencer, which had 
been started in the fall of 1800 in a house on New Jer- 
sey Avenue, probably south of the Capitol, was re- 
moved to a building that had been recently erected on 
the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, between Sixth 
and Seventh Streets, quite near the market. The 
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editor does not give any explanation of why he made 
the change. It is, however, a significant one, as un- 
doubtedly showing the trend of the population at that 
time. 

In the fall of 1801, William Duane, prominent as a 
printer and politician in Philadelphia, opened a print- 
ing office and book store in this city. Instead of going 
near the Capitol or the President's House, he bought, 
in 1801, a lot at the northwest corner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Sixth Street, diagonally across from the 
office of the Intelligencer and the Centre Market, and 
there erected a building that covered the entire Sixth 
Street front, from Pennsylvania Avenue to C Street. 
He did a good deal of public printing. His contem- 
poraries, Rapine & Co., printers and booksellers, who 
icame here in the fall of 1800, located at First and B 
Streets, southeast, and there they remained for a good 
many years. 

And there is another item of importance which is to 
be gleaned from the newspapers, and that is that 
Thomas Herty, a conveyancer, in the fall of 1802, an- 
nounced that during the sessions of the Congress he 
would be in his office on Capitol Hill, near the Capitol, 
in the mornings, and for the balance of the day would 
be in his office on Pennsylvania Avenue, near Fifteenth 
Street, showing that, even at that early day, the Gov- 
ernment Departments had begun to draw business that 
way. This effect became more manifest as the years 
went on. A salient feature in the history of the city 
is the gradual evolution of the central section, in spite 
of its natural disadvantages into the main business and 
residential locality. I think that anyone who will look 
over the advertisements of the local newspaper of that 
time will find that by the year 1812 the principal hotels, 
the only newspaper office and the principal stores were 
there. 
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There is another significant event which occurred 
about the year 1812. Then the Lancaster system of 
teaching school was introduced in this city, having been 
first established in Georgetown in 1811. There had 
been at a very early date two schools established, hav- 
ing a fund made up of public subscriptions and an 
annual appropriation by the city council, the purpose 
of which was to afford school privileges to the children 
of parents who were unable to pay tuition. One of 
these schools was called the western and the other the 
eastern. The western school was on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, just west of Seventeenth Street, the eastern on 
East Capitol Street, near First Street. With the in- 
troduction of the Lancaster system the appropriation 
from the public funds was given to the Lancaster 
school and the two public schools became private estab- 
lishments. What was termed the Central School, 
taught according to the Lancaster system, was opened 
in a large building on E Street, opposite the former 
Blodgett Hotel. The significant feature in this con- 
nection is that the statement was made at the time that 
the new school was located in the central portion of 
the city. The evolution of the city was evidently along 
the line of convenience to the inhabitants. So that 
ther can be no inference that its development was de- 
termined by the action of any individual property 
owner, or by the price of land in any part of the city. 



